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CHURCH LEADERS DECLARE FOR A CHRISTIAN PEACE 


A manifesto addressed to "American Laymen and 
Pastors everywhere" was released by the Church- 
men's Committee for a Christian Peace during the 
Christmas holidays. The manifesto was signed by 
@ large number of prominent ministers of various 

‘religious bodies. 


The statement declares that the Christian 
‘church mst exercise a positive and creative lead- 
ership toward a just and lasting peace, facing 
the fact of war and enabling its members to en- 
dure hardships, sufferings, losses, and spiritual 
anguish without retracting its solem judgments 
on the evils of war. The church is under obliga- 
tion to render service to all victims of war. 
Local congregations must carry on their services 
of worship their tasks of spiritual instruction, 
their ministry to the sick and sorrowing, and to 
broken families, to business men whose businesses 
have been disrupted or destroyed, to men and wom- 
en who labor in congested industrial districts. 
‘The church must minister bothto men in the armed 
“services and to men in Civilian Public Service. 
All men are members of the family of God and as 
Christians we must renounce all attitudes of ha- 
tred and vengeance. The church must diligently 
study the problem of how to secure a just and 
lasting peace. 


; Perhaps the most important part of the mani- 
‘festo is the United World Charter adopted by the 
committee. Their new world order must include: 
é 


g 1. These Rights of Men: The right to life, lib- 
erty and equality of opportunity in all areas of 


life, political, social, economic, or religious, 
irrespective of race, creed, color, nationality 
-gex; the right of the governed to alter their 
vernments or institute new ones to protect their 
edom and further human welfare. 

2. These Rights of Nations: Equality of access 
to the raw materials and markets of the world; 
equitable distribution of surplus populations in 
the less occupied portions of the world; equality 
of treatment of all races in the application of 
Srcentage quotas in immigration laws; equality 
of treatment in regard to naturalization; equit- 
able representation in a World Federation of 
lations. 

_ 3. These Freedoms for All Peoples: Freedom 
‘rom fear and want; freedom of speech and press 
d radio; freedom of assembly and petition and 
anization; freedom of worship. 

4. These Opportunities forthe Individual Citi- 
zen: A chance to work: a job for every able- 
Mdied citizen either in private industry or in 

(continued on page 4) 
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SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION - THE CHURCH'S OPPORTUNITY 


At the close of this war - perhaps even before 
as the occupied areas are liberated - the Christian 
churches of the world will be confronted with an 
unparalleled opportunity to demonstrate the vital- 
ity ofits gospel in the service of reconstruction 
and relief. Students of the international situ- 
ation believe that defeat of the Axis powers may 
be accompanied hy widespread collapse of the social 
order in Europe and perhaps in other parts of the 
world It is certain that as Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, France, 
and perhaps other areas are liberated from the heel 
of Hitler chaos will result. There are already 
signs that revolution may break out In the Balkans. 
Not only will there be terrible hunger, but epidem- 
ics, socialand political demoralization and wide- 
spread despair. Perhaps Finland and the Ukraine 
will also need help. Others in the worldwide need 
are China, Burma, Indo-China, the Philippines, 
the Near East, and Italy. Never in the history 
of the world has there beenso gigantic a task of 
relief and reconstruction as will confront us. 


This situation offers the church an opportunity 
to call forth sacrificial service from thousands 
of men and women - mostly young people and young 
adults -of asort they have never before been ask- 
ed to give. Thousands of young people from con- 
scientious objector camps, from the armed services, 
from schools and colleges, will be ready to give 
from 1 to5years of their lives to help clean up 
the ruck and ruin of war and get life going again 
in devastated and collapsed areas, And they aren't 


going to as large salaries to do it.. Past experi- 


ence has proved that responsible organizations and 
movements can get all the workers needed m@ a sub- 
sistence basis. During World War I the YMCA and 
YWCA sent thousands of people into their services 
at home and abroad. The Near East Relief had no 
difficulty in getting volunteers to goto Armenia, 
Palestine, Turkey, Greece, to feed the hungry. 


Already the Quakers have shownus the way with 
their work camps. They, with the Mennonites and 
Brethren, are getting all the help needed far their 
Civilian Public Service Camps. If the Disciples 
of Christ are wise they will beginnow to plan to 
enlist and train young people for service of this 
type. Groups could be sent into our home mission 
fields each summer and others could be sent to help 
Florine Cantrell in Mexico, Moon in Puerto Rico. 
As brotherhood agencies project plans to follow 
the Emergency Million Campaign this opportunity 
ought to. be given consideration. As the United 
Society looks toward the centennial of the old 
American Christian Missionary Society in 1949 this 
challenge should be in its plans. 


LIQUOR JOURNAL WARNS "THE TRADE” 


The Committee onCivic Affairs of the Washing- 
tion D.C. Federation of Churches has reproduced 
for distribution an editorial in The Beverage 
Journal, published by Milton S. Kronheim & Sons, 
wholesale liquor dealers of that city, following 
the defeat of Senator Josh Lee's amendment to the 
18-19 year-old draft bill to forbid the sale of 
liquor inthe vicinity of camps where these youths 
are to be trained. The editorial, remarkable for 
its frank admission of the nature of the liquor 
business, declares that the defeat of the Lee 
amendment, as important as it was to the liquor 
industry, carries with it a great danger to the 
trade. "It (the Lee amendment) was NOT defeated 
because the American public or the Senate esteems 
the alcoholic beverage industry or the method of 
that industry's conduct. And further, it was NOT 
defeated by the adoption by certain industry or- 
ganizations of semi-pressure tactics of their 
own.” 


The editorial goes on to point out that the al- 
coholic beverage industry in this country is no 
longer a manufacturing industry, but purely a 
selling and buying industry. It cannot justify 
itself on the ground that part of it can be con- 
verted to the manufacture of munitions, since 
that conversion has already taken place. 


Among the warnings given by The Beverage Bul- 
letin are the following: 


"A great many people are in doubt as to the 
wisdom or desirability of continuing the sale of 
liquors during war time entirely aside from their 
beliefs about prohibition and temperance. 


"They are skeptical about the wisdom or desir- 
ability of leaving thousands of men and women 
employed in the liquor business when their ser- 
vice might be put to a more useful purpase 
other fields of activity. 


"They are skeptical about the wisdom or desir- 
ability of leaving thousands of motor vehicles 
with rubber tires at the disposal of the liquor 
business when those tires and those vehicles 
might be put to serving other purposes. 


"They areskeptical sbout the wisdom or desir- 
ability of permitting the liquor business to con- 
sume thousands of gallons of gasoline and oil 
when that gasoline and oil might be put to serving 
more useful purposes. 


"They are skeptical about the wisdom or desir- 
ability of permitting the liquor business to oc- 
cupy space in stores and warehouses when that 
space might be used in a direct war effort. 


"They are skeptical about the wisdom or desir- 
ability of permitting the liquor business to use 
great quantities of materials, such as glass, pa- 
per, and caps when such materials consume time 
of workers in manufacturing. 


“They are skeptical about the wisdom or desir- 
ability of devoting to the liquor business rail- 
road cars and shipping space which might be used 

(continued on page }) 


PHOENIX DISCOVERS A CIVIC CONSCIENCE --SUDDENLY + 


Phoenix, Arizona is one of the last frontier 
towns. Less wide open than Reno or Las Vegas, 
drinking, gambling, and prostitution have never- 
the-less flourished under the tolerant eyes of 
business and political leaders who still remem- 
pered the old west and were anxious to attract 
winter tourists to Phoenix's warm dry climate. 
To justify theirtolerance they could point to the 
city's phenominal growth and the high levelaf its 
prosperity. In the decade 1930-1940 Phoenix grew: 
from 48,000 to 65,000, an increase of 31%. Its 
hotels, its tourist courts and motor inns are 4a- 
mong the best in the nation. The Adams and the’ 
Westward Hb hotels offer rooms (early 1942 rates) 
at from $3 to $12 per day. At Camelback Inn the) 
rates are $12 to $28 per day, while the snooty’ 
Arizona Biltmore demands $16 to $30. What the! 
rates are now is anybody's guess, for the Army has) 
come to Arizona in a way that it never came before. 
Thousandsof soldiers are scattered in camps over’ 
the mountains and the desert training for warfare: 
in North Africa, New Guinea, or wherever. 


But the Army has also brought something else to 
Phoenix. It has caused the city to discover that: 
it has a civic conscience. Weeks ago Army officers: 
notified Phoenix officials that prostitution was; 
flourishing in the city thatin consequence venereal 
disease rates were mounting. Easy going officials: 
failed toact. At the end of November Phoenix was 
declared ‘but of bounds" for thousands of officers} 
and menof the air forces in training nearby This 
action was followed by figures submitted from the 
office of Charles P. Taft, of the federal security 
administration, to Governor Osborn showing thes 
conditions in Phoenix and certain other communities: 
in the state were endangering the welfare off 
soldiers and war workers. Governor Osborn called 
the negligent officials into conference and told 
them to cleanup or he would invoke martial law.J/ 
Military authorities threatened to use the power~) 
ful May Act, which would put the city “out off 
bounds” for the duration. 


Then easy-going, tolerant Phoenix woke up. Theq 
Chamber of Commerce got city officials together 
and bluntly demanded action. They got the heade: 
of the city manager, chief of police, and clerk-} 
majistrate. The vacancies were filled with non- 
political appointees and Phoenix went to work ta 
clean up vice conditions that had kept soldiers) 
off the streets, out of hotels, eating places, anc 
business establishments for 18 long days. : 


Presumably, Phoenix is infor a good job of mora_ : 
house-cleaning, Military officials have shown that/ 
they have the will, where venereal disease jeopard- 
izes the health of the Army, to use provided ef-} 
fective weapons. One could only wish that there 
existed the will also to use equally drastic wea- 
pons to curb conditions of drunkenness that are: 
tolerated amongmen inthe armed forces. Congress 


ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


Cleo Blackburn, superintendent of Flanner House, 
Indianapolis, and acting pastor of Second Chris- 
tian Church of that city, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Indiana State Conference 
on Social Work. Last year Mr. Blackburn was the 
recipient of the annual award of the Indianapolis 
Junior Chamber of Commerce made to the young busi- 
ness or professional man who makes the greatest 
contribution to the city's welfare. Mr. Black- 
burn is a graduate of Southern Christian Institute, 
Butler University, and Butler School o& Religion. 
He has completed the required study for the Ph.D. 
degree from Indiana University andis now working 
on his doctorial thesis. 

XX 

The conflict between the puppet Quisling govern- 
ment and the Church continues in Norway. In Feb- 
ruary 1942 efforts to bring the Bishops of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church under control of the 
Quisling government resulted in a complete break 
between the church and the government, the Bishops 
resigning their administrative functions in pro- 
test. Following the leadof their Bishops a large 
number of the clergy also resigned The Bishops, 
who still retain their religious functions, are 
required to report daily tothe police, according 
to United Nations Religious News. The same source 
also declares that local congregational councils 
have been gradually dismissed and in many places 
in western Norway entire congregational councils 
have been dismissed from their home districts. 
Quisling has appointed puppet bishops and clergy 
to fill the vacancies, but loyal Norwegians are 
reported to be boycotting the churches where they 
serve to such an extent that it has been necessary 
to order members of the Norwegian Nazi party to 
attend church in order to provide an audience for 
the new appointees. Latest reports indicate that 
loyal clergymen who have resigned or been dismis- 
sed are continuing to preach in private homes and 
mission houses. Of 200 graduating theological 
students only four agreed to accept ordination by 
the Quisling bishops. 

HHH 

The American Friends of German Freedom, of New 
York City, has received reports of the execution 
of 14 workers by order of the Nazi "Peoples Court," 
according toa story published by the United Auto- 
mobile Worker. The executions took placeon Sept- 
ember 18, and the victims were well known German 
trade unionists who were charged with underground 
anti-Nazi activities in the vicinity of Mannheim. 

KH 

Leaders of the AFL and the CIO have signed an 
agreement reported from Washington under date of 
Dec. 15, whereby all disputes between the two labor 
organizations are to be submittedto joint confer- 
ence and arbitration The agreement provides for 
the setting up of a joint AFL - CIO committee to 
decide any jurisdictional disputes that may arise, 
with the provision that if the joint committee 
fails to agree in any case the committee shall se- 
lect adisinterested arbiter whose decision shall 
be final. In event an arbiter cannot be agreed 
upon within five days the President of the U.S. 
shall be requested to name anarbiter. The agree- 
ment is subject to the approval of the executive 
councils of the two organizations and when approv- 
ed is to remain in force until labor unity is ef- 


fected. 
“Ga 


CANADA MOVES TO CURB THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


The first constructive national effortto curb 
the liquor traffic since repeal swept the U.S. 
and Canada in the early 'thirties has been taken 
by the government of the Dominion of Canada in 
"a new war-time temperance program" announced by 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King at Ottawa on 
December 17. Various local communities in both 
countries have done what they could to control or 
outlaw the sale of intoxicating liquors within 
their borders, but national governments, beyond 
steadily increasing excise taxes for revenues, have 
done little to interfere withthe profitable traf- 
fic. The essential features of the new Canadian 
program are: 


1. Reduction of the quantities of spirits for 
sale by 30%; wine 20%, and beer 10%. The base 
figures from which reductions are to be figured 
in each case are those for the year ending Noven- 
ber 1, 1941. 


2. Reduction of the alcoholic content of all 
distilled spirits to not more than 30% under 
proof. (Since the 'proof' of distilled spirits is 
twice its alcoholic content, whiskies of 45% 
alcoholic content (90 proof) will be reduced to 
63 proof, or 31% alcoholic content. ) 


3. Prohibition of the practice of fortifying 
wines with distilled spirits Fermentation ceases 
when the alcoholic content reaches approximately 
14%. In order to 'fortify' wines, vintners adé 
distilled spirits. Under the new regulations 
this practice will cease. 


& 

4. Prohibition of liquor advertising by any 
mediumfor the duration. Six weeks will be allow- 
ed for adjustment of advertising contracts, but 
no advertising will be permitted after Feb. l, 


1943. 


Temperance organizationsin the U.S. have been 
stymied by the lack of both adequate leadership 
and achallenging program since repeal swept over 
the nation like a tidal wave. Should the new 
program of our Canadian neighbors prove success- 
ful it may point the way toward a new policy in 
this country that can command the support of the 
bulk of our citizens. 


INDIAN 'REVOLT' DAMAGE SERIOUS SAYS VICEROY 


Though London has consistently ‘played down' 
the significance of the civil disobedience cam- 
paign staged by the Indian National Congress Party, 
‘immense damage' has been done by it, Lord Lin- 
lithgow, viceroy of India, told the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce at a meeting held in Calcut- 
ta on Decemberl7. He also shed the first ray of 
hopeful light on the British-Indian controversy 
when he said thatthe British government “is only 
too ready to transfer to Indian hands" responsi- 
bilities when the present constitutional deadlock 
over who should take over these tasksis resolved. 
Since the viceroy is the personal representative 
of the Crown and of the British government, Lord 
Linlithgow's words, if they were seriously meant 
and if they actually represent the mind of the 
government for which he speaks, hold more hope 
for the future than has been evident heretofore. 


Church leaders declare for a Peace (continued) 


a government project. Cultural opportunity: 
adequate provision for everyone to enjoy rest, re- 
laxation and cultural development. Freedom from 
insecurity and old age, through adequate medical 
caré and pensions Equal educational opportunity 
in public schools. Deliverance from oppression 
because of race, creed or color. A share with 
all other citizens inthe operation of the nation's 
form of government. Freedom to worship in accord- 
ance with the dictates of conscience. 


In keeping with these principles the churchmen 
seek the abolition of imperialism in all areas of 
life - political, educational, social, economic, 
and religious. For peoples not yet in position 
to decide their own destiny there should be a pe- 
riod of preparation throughsame form of interna- 
tional organization with exploitation. Since we 
oppose world domination hy others, we affirm that 
our own nation should not seek to dominate it. 
On the peoples of Germany, Italy, and Japan no 
penalties or indemnities should be imposed other 
than those which war itself imposes. Peace should 
be made on the basisof mutual repentance for sins, 
renunciationof policiesand leadership which lead 
to war, and an invitation to join in a new world 
order based on equality of opportunity. 


As definite next steps, the committee recom- 
mends that the peace aims of the United States be 
Pormulated and announced in the most impressive 
and representative manner possible, remembering 
that our intentions may be discounted because of 
the frustration of Wilson's Fourteen Points in 
the last war. Such a statement of peace aims 
should be arrived at by a democratic process that 
will constitute a moral mandate from the people. 
Responsibility for providing such a charter rests 
upon Congress. Therefore the committee calls 
upon Congress to appoint at once a Congressional 
Commission on America's Peace Aims, widely repre- 
sentative of all political parties, churches, edu- 
cation, international law, science, and philan- 
thropy. This Commission should be in continuous 

-session as long as the war lasts, studying the 
world situation, holding public hearings, etc. 
As rapidly as recommendations can be formulated 
the Commission should report to Congress and the 
President the principles which it believes the 
people of the United States will support when 
victory or willingness to negotiate makes peace 
possible. 


Itis already becoming apparent that the old 
economic consérvatism that defeated Wodrow Wilson 
and the League of Nations is beginning to find 
its voice in the U.S. The ground is being laid 
for a 'return to normalcy' at the close of the 
war. Only a strong popular movement that demands 
a peace that 1s just and durable can prevent the 
triumph of national selfishness. 


The Manifesto was signed by 71 representative 
churchmen, acting in their individual capacities. 
It is understood that additional signers are being 
_ sought. Dr. Albert W.Palmer, president of Chicago 
Theological Seminary is chairman of the sponsor- 
ing group and the Rev. Charles F. Boss, Jr., is 
secretary-treasurer. The office of the Church- 
men's Committee for aChristian Peace is 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Journal Warns (continued from page 2) 
for transporting men andfreight more necessary 
to the war effort. 


"With this skepticism existing not only among 
the enemies of the business, but among many of 
its friends, it is obvious that the business ex- 
ists only on sufferance.... We are beating the 
drums for the sale of more liquor. We are waving 
the banners for greater and greater consumption. 
We are increasing the waste of manpower and mate- 
rial power in the business along many lines. We 
are consuming materials we don't have to consume. 
We are using more gasoline and oil than we need 
to use. We are using more space than we need to 
use. AND MORE THAN THAT, WE ARE SHOUTING TO THE 
PUBLIC THAT WE ARE USING THESE THINGS WHILE THE 
PUBLIC KNOWS THAT WE ARE A NON-ESSENTIAL AND 
PURELY LUXURY BUSINESS. If this business wants 
to cut down the danger.... IT MUST FIND A SEAT 
IN THE BACK OF THE HALL AND SIT IN IT AND KEEP 
QUIET.... It would mean the end of ALL adver-: 
tising, retail, wholesale, and distiller. It: 
would mean the end of display of liquor in win-: 
dows, on bars and everywhere else. IT WOULD MEAN! 
THAT WE WOULD HAVE LIQUOR FOR SALE AND THAT'S: 
ALL." 


U.S. INDICTS FIVE MISSISSIPPIANS FOR LYNCHING 


An aftermath of the outbreak of lynching i 
Mississippi recently was the indictment by 
federal grand jury of five men, one of them 
deputy sheriff-jailer, under civil dipertie 
statutes. The five men named in the indictment,, 
according to Associated Press dispatches, ar 
William Oscar Johnson, afarmer, Nathaniel Shotts, 
employed by a wholesale house, Allen Pryor an 
Barney Jones, employes of a manufacturing plant, 
and Luther Holder, deputy sheriff and jailer. 
Johnson, Pryor, Jones, and Shotts are accused o 
being leaders of a mob of 50 to 100 men whick 
took Howard Wash, 41-year-old Negro farm hand 
from the county jail at Laurel, Mississippi, ané 
hanged him from a bridge on the night of Octobe 
16, 1942. Frank Coleman of Roanoke, Virginia, 
assistant to the U.S. Attorney-General, who se- 
cured the indictments, declared the cases 
based on a theory of law which would chart a ne 
course of law in such matters. 
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